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Trumbull County Agricultural Society. 
This Society was organized at a public meeting in 
Warren, on the 16th ult., by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, in accordance with the new law, and the election of 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 


JOHN F. BEAVER, President. 
Geo. Heziep, Vice President. 
Jacos H. Batpwin, Treasurer. 
Geo. Harcoop, Secretary. 
Havilah Smith, 

John Battles, 

Major Churchill, 
Cyrus Bosworth, 
Joseph H. Wolcott, | 


A committee of one in exch township was appointed 
to circulate the constitution, and obtain members in their 
respective townships. 

tt is stated that much interest was manifested by all 
present in the Society, and confidence expressed that if 
successfully established, it would become an efficient 
agent in advancing the cause of agriculture and the farm- 
ing interest throughout the county. 


Managers. 


Lorain County Agricultural Society. 

This Society has published its list of articles for pre- 
miums, and resolved to hold its annual Exhibition and 
Fair at Elyria, on the 30th day of September next. 

The Society also resolved, that the ladies of the coun- 
ty be invited to manufacture useful and fancy articles, to 
be donated to the Society; and that they hold a Fair on 
the afternoon and evening of the day of the annual Exhi- 
bition; and that all citizens of the county be requested 
to bring choice specimens of fruits, flowers, or manufac- 
tured articles, and be offered for sale at the Ladies’ Fair 
for the benefit of the Society. 


Clark County Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting of this Society, at Springfield, on the 
16th ult., it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That this Society, having had their attention 
called to the proceedings of a meeting of citizens of Clark 
and Madison, held at South Charleston, at which it was 
proposed to form a District Agricultural Society, inclu- 
ding the above named county, cordially respond to the 
wishes of that meeting, and that be appointed a dele- 
gation to meet such other citizens of Clark and Madison 
as may assemble at Charleston, on the first Saturday in 
June, to proceed to the organization of a District Agri- 
cultural Society, under the late law upon the subject. 
The following gentlemen were appointed said delega- 
tion: 

Ira Page, 

A. Cowdy, 

A. Whitely, 

J. M. Gallagher, 





Wm. Whiteley, 

B. B. Browning, 

5. G. Moler, 

Thos. P. Burnett. 
‘Sweeney.’—W. A. inquiresif there is any remedy for 

the disease called sweeney, affecting the shoulders of 

horses. We don’t know any disease by that name, and 

find nothing respecting it in books in our possession. 
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PITTS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR 


It will be seen, by an advertisement on last page, that arrangements have been made for intro- 


ducing this efficient |abor-saving machine into the great wheat region of Ohio. 


We can speak from 


— knowledge of the character of this machine, having seen it extensively in use in Western 
New York, where many hundreds of them have been manufactured and sold within a few years 


past, and have given universal satisfaction to purchasers. 
ordinary thrashing machines, but is commonly used with those of 4 or 6 horse power. 


The Separator can be attached to any 
It separates 


the grain from the straw and chaff in the most perfect manner, without waste, and elevates it into 


a bag or box, as may be desired, fit for market. 





Editor’s Rambles. 
Brief Notes of a week's ride among the Farmers. 


We have just returned from a pleasant, though too 
hasty, visit to a few of our friends, in the counties of 
Muskingum, Coshocton, Knox, and Licking. Our time 
and space, at present, will not permit us to notice much 
of what we saw and learned that was interesting to us, 
but we will hastily glance ata few places and things, 
which we think will afford instruction to our readers. 

The Sheep Farm of Mr Jacob Stoolfire, near Hebron, 
in Licking county, was the first place at which we stop- 

ed. Mr Stoolfire’s fine sheep and wool have before 
boon noticed in our columns, and we had already formed 
a high opinion of him as askilful shepherd and farmer ; 
but we were not prepared to find quite as much evidence 
of superior skill and judgment, as met our view on a per- 
sonal examination, which happened, too, very opportune- 
ly, just at sheep shearing. Mr Stoolfire’s flock numbers, 
this year, 600 head, mostly of a fine grade of wool, and 
obtained from the celebrated Wells & Dickinson flock, 
and some of them bredin Pennsylvania. From the fine- 
ness and weight of the fleeces, and the form and vigor of 
his sheep, it is evident that Mr S. has bred and managed 
his flock with much care. His fleeces, from ewes and 
wethers, average, the present season, we should judge, 
not less than 34 to 34 lbs. of washed wool. We weighed 
a number of remarkably fine quality, that weighed 4 Ibs. 
and upwards. Indeed, we should like to see in this state 
a flock of sheep producing heavier fleeces, of as fine 
quality, or that are in any way more profitable than 
these. 

One great secret of his success, we are confident, is care- 
ful end leatiat falling of his sheep. Indeed, we have 
never seen a flock in better order at shearing time. The 
only important defect that we noticed in his sheep opera- 
tions, is a lack of care and neatness in shearing and put- 
ting up his wool. ‘edo not mean to say that this was 
done in what would be called a slovenly manner, but that 
there is more room for improvement here than in any 
thing else that we could perceive ; and as thisis a point 
that materially affects the sale and price of his wool, as 
well as his reputation as a wool grower, we trust he 
will see the importance of a little improvement in this 
department. 

Mr Stoolfire’s farm embraces 135 acres of improved 


| pasturage. 


land, in addition to which he occasionally hires a little 
Besides the 600 sheep, he keeps from 30 to 
40) head of beef cattle through the summer. His land is 
of excellent quality, and so productive of grass, that he 
assured us he could keep in fine order (00 head of sheep 
through the year, and 20 head of cattle through the sum- 
mer, on the 135 acres, besides raising the necessary grain 
and other crops, for the support of the family and teams. 
This appears to us a large calculation. Have any others 
of ourreaders doneas much? He feeds a small quantity 
of Indian corn to his sheep in winter— not over one 
bushel to 250 head per day; gives them no shelter, but 
thinks open sheds would be an advantage in cold, wet 
storms. 

Mr Charles Blandy, ai Browsville, is a gentleman of 
the English school. We spent an hour or two with him 
very pleasantly. He was formerly a merchant in that 
place, but now devotes his time to experimenting in agri- 
culture, and the pleasant labors of his garden. His house 
and grounds exhibit evidences of his national taste for 
fruits and flowers; and this appears more striking to ths 
passer by, from the contrast which is presented by the 
houses and grounds of his neighbors. In addition to the 
usual choice fruits of this country, we found in his gar- 
den a fine assortment of English gooseberries, filberts, 
&c., all thriving, aparently, as well as if in their native 
clime, and giving evidence of the skill as well as taste of 
the proprietor. Mr. Blandy uses a wash for the bark of 
his fruit trees, formed of a compound of ingredients, the 
preparation and use of which we would thank him to 
communicate for our readers. Its effects are evidently 
highly beneficial. We should also feel much obliged it 
he would, on some rainy day, favor us with an account of 
his experiments in the culture of Indian corn, showing 
the benefits of deep plowing, &c. 

Raising fancy chickens, is another favorite amusement 
of our friend Blandy. He has a fine lot of Polands and 
Dorkings, with several other varieties. He keeps them 
in separate coops and yards, so as to avoid mixture, and 
will have a fine lot of chickens te dispose of in a month 
or two, to any who may desire them. His price for a sin- 
gle pair is $1, with some reduction where a number of 
pairs are taken. They can be sent by stage to any place 
along the national road, with a slight additional expense 
for boxes. Mr Blandy has had much experience in the 
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business of raising poultry; and we should be pleased if, 
ata leisure time, he would give us his views on the differ- 
ent breeds, &c. We will furnish ‘ pictures to match.’ 
Visit io ‘ Meadow Farm’ — Rev. C. Springer’s Or- 
chard. — We next visited the farm and residence of 
Rev. C. Springer, five or six miles southeast of Zanes- 
ville. Unfortunately for us, Mr 8. was absent from home. 
His situation is one of much beauty and fertility, and the 
improvements thereon are such as give evidence of a good 
share of skill and taste, on the part of the proprietor, in 
matters pertaining to agriculture and horticulture. 

Mr. Spriuger, as many of our readers are aware, is a 
good deal of a fruit culturist. He sent usa lengthy com- 
munication, a month or two ago, advocating the some- 
what novel doctrine that pruning of fruit trees is more 
injurious than beneficial. In proof of his positions, he 
refers particularly to his own orchard, which consists of 
a choice assortment of grafted apple trees, about twenty 
years old, on which the no-pruning system has been 
adopted, and which he states produce an abundance of 
very superior fruit—more abundant and fine, he thinks, 
than if the trees had been pruned. ‘j he orchard is cer- 
tainly a thrifty one, and doubtless produces well, but 
from its appearance at the present time, we cannot possi- 
bly believe but that it would produce more an better 
fruit if the trees were moderately pruned, so as to allow 
at least a glimpse of sunshine to pass through the tops. 
In a climate as sunny as this, we do not think as much 
pruning should be practised as in the humid and cloudy 
atmosphere of England; but that some pruning is neces- 
sary for the greatest quantity and excellence of product, 
every day’s observation plainly teaches us. In this mat- 
ter, as in many others, the medium path is doubtless the 
true one. 


Coal Bank Farming.— At Zanesville, we were invited | ~ 


by Messrs H. J. and J. L. Cox, to visit their farm (of 70 
acres,) on the hills from which they dig coal, a little north 
of that town. ‘I hese hills are, in many parts, so steep, as 
to be plowed with much difficulty. The soil is clayey 
and naturally poor, but by the application of manure and 
a crop of clover, several large fields, formerly deemed of 
little value except for the coai beds beneath them, have 
been brought to a high state of fertility. One of them is 
now covered with a most luxurignt and promising crop of 
wheat. When hauling coal to town, the Messrs Cox 
have their teams bring back manure for the land. This is 
composted by being deposited in large heaps, and mixed 
with leached ashes, &c. It is found that after being en- 
riched and deeply plowed, these hills will continue highly 
productive for quite a number of years without extra 
labor; and the Messrs Cox informed us that, in a good 
season, they believed the crop of wheat would pay the 
extra expense the first year. They have discovered one 
great advantage of deep plowing that is not generaly un- 
derstood by farmers, which is, its preventing the washing 
away of the soil on the hill sides by the rains. When 
plowed ten or twelve inches deep, as is practised by them, 
the water passes immediately into the soil and remains 
there to benefit the crop, instead of running off on the 
surface, and carrying the best of the soil along with it 
into the valleys and streams below. 


Fancy chickens, of the Poland, Dorking, and half Phea- 
sant varieties, are kept in considerable numbers by Mr J. 
L. Cox, at the coal bank farm; also, by his brother, E. T. 
Cox, two or three miles southwest of Zanesville. The 
latter gentleman is trying experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of Cranberries, and a variety of other unusual pro- 
ductions of the farm and garden. We should be pleased 
to hear from him respecting the results occasionally. 

Curculio, Cherry Trees, &¢.— In visiting the garden of 
Gen. Goddard, at Zanesville, he pointed out to us a large 
plum tree, of the Bolmar variety, completely loaded with 
fruit, which was but slightly injuréd by the curculio. 
This tree, he informed us, had failed to bring any fruit to 
perfection for seven or eight years, and he had resolved 
to cut it down, but before doing so, he concluded to try, 
this season, the remedy recommended by David Thomas 
and others, namely, jarring off the curculios two or three 
times a day, for several weeks in spring, and catching 
them on a sheet when they fall. This, though somewhat 
laborious, has proved quite successful, and will be richly 
repaid by several bushels of delicious plums. Some large 
cherry trees, of the choicest kinds, in the General’s gar- 
den, have prematurely ceased to grow or produce fair 
fruit, on account of being grafted on stocks of the Morello 
cherry. Every nurseryman who practices this species of 
imposition oug].t to be publicly Bm, as either grossly 
ignorant of his business, or else a knave. We have seen 
instances of even worse fraud than this, from nurseries of 
considerable repute, where the plum was worked on peach 
roots and the pear on apple—of course they all died in 
a few years. 


(Continued in our next.) 





Sueep Kitiep sy Licntnrnc.—The barn of Cut. 
S. Perkins, [Perkins & Brown,] near this village, 
was struck by lightning on the night of the 5th 
ult., and twelve of his valuable sheep were kill- 
ed. Some of them were worth $40 a piece, and 
all belonged to his fine wooled flock. It will be 
very difficult to replace them, as they were those 
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upon which much skill and expense had been ex- 
pended in rearing and breeding for a particular 
purpose, and this is, after all, the chief loss.— 
Akron Beacon. 





Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 
Crops of the past Year. 

This report, fora copy of which we are indebted to 
Hon. C. Delano, exceeds any of its predecessors in size, 
and from a hasty examination, we think it is equal to 
them in the value of its matter— which is high praise 
enough. It consists of 1184 pages, and is nearly all de- 
voted to agricultural intelligence and discoveries — esti- 
mates of the crops of the past year, remarks on the sea- 
son, accounts of remarkable crops, new articles of cul- 
ture, the potato disease, &e° The greater part of the 
articles are taken from different agricultural papers, to 
which they are duly credited. We can only extract at 
presenta portion of the tabular estimate of crops, with 
some accompanying remarks : 

Tabular estimate of the amount of Wheat, Oats, and In- 


dian corn, raised in the different States and Territories, 
for the year 1845. 





No. bushels No. ail No. of bush- 














State or Territory. or wheat. | of oats. |°!% of Indian 
| corn. 
ON sg ae in als | 502,000 1,564,000; = 1,912,000 
New Hampshire. . 647,000, 1,942,000; 1,828,000 
Massachusetts . . . 241,000 1,856,000; 3, 98,100 
Rhode Island... | 5,000 200,000) 731,900 
Connecticut ..... | 1 14,000, 1,646,000 = 2,£49,000 
Vere .cccesns | 854,000 3,593,000, 1,728,100 | 
New York...... | 16,200,000, 23,700,000 —12,25.,000 
New Jersey ..... | 1,050,000 4,912,000, 7,314,900 
Pennsylvania ....! 12,580,000 19,826,000, 17,128,900 
Delaware........ | 440,000 828,000 2,713,000 
Maryland ....... | 4,884,000, 1,691,000, 3,723,000 
WED sno gece | 11,885,000 8,888,000) 27,272,000 
North Carolina...| 1,969,000, 2,673,000, 14,887,000 
South Carolina. 1,168,000, 700,000, 8,184,900 
Georgia .........| 1,571,000, 833,000, 13,32),000 
Alabama........ | 980,000, 1,527,000 = 16,151,900 
Mississippi .... . . | 378,000 1,189,000, 2,167,000 
A (peter se 8,360,900 
Tennessee .... .. | 8,340,000) 8,625,000 7 ,2°5,000 
Kentucky ....... | 4,769,000, 13,091,000, 54,625,000 
BGs sass wide se | 13,572,000 24,447,000 = 57,600,900 
Indiana......... | 7,044,000, 13,902,000; 311,625,000 
EG cainkonnien | 4,563,000, 12,957,000, 25,584,000 
Missouri. ....... 1,525,000, 5,466,000, 15,625,000 
Arkansas........ 2,427 ,000; 436,000 8,25.),000 
Michigan........ 7,061,000) 4,815,000, 4,945,000 
PEED nas teal eoecne cack 8,000) 733,000 
Wisconsin Terri’y 971,000, 1,200,000; 672,130 | 
Iowa Territory .. 793,000; 681,000; =. 228,000 
D. of Columbia.. 15,000, 12,000 35,900 
NE cs cai adien is Gin Lede eel nde ainiie 
ee {106,548,000 163,208,000, 417,899,000 


REMARKS ON THE TABULAR ESTIMATE. 


In presenting the foregoing tabular estimate, it may be 
proper, to prevent mistakes, to repeat what has been 


stated in the former reports of this office, that no claim | 


is laid to complete accuracy. All that has been attempt- 
ed, has been merely to furnish an approximation, which, 
although in particulars sometimes rising above, and at 
others falling short of the actual state of the crops, 


might still serve, in general, for want of better materials, | 
the purpose of comparison, and form some basis for cal- | 


culations, in gross, respecting the agricultural resources 
of our country. 


be a vain undertaking. Yet it is be'ieved that the 
grounds on which the estimate is made, with a readiness 


at all times to correct errors, and an increasing prepara- | 


tion of experience in the use of the materials, will aid 
essentially in giving more reliable accuracy. Those 
who will candidly review the history of the crops, as it 


has been collated from notices made on the spot, and | 
mark the causes at work to affect them, it is presumed | 


will admit, for the most part, the justness of our conclu- 
sions ; and to such it is unnecessary to state the extreme 


difficulty of arriving at an estimate which will satisfy | 


those who choose some easier method of decision. Va- 


rious methods have been proposed for reaching the de- | 


sired object ; but, in the absence of an actual census, no 
better mode than the employment of similar data, yet 
more extensively gathered and perfected by comparisons, 
appears to us practicable. 

Some writers in the public journals seem to place great 
reliance on the amount of wheat brought to the Atlantic 
ports, and claim that this is the truest test of the increase 


To hope to accomplish any thing be- | 
yond this, with the means at command at present, would | 


or decrease of the crop. While we admit that this is an 
important element of computation, and as such is ever 
regarded in our estimate, it is doubted, however, if this 
alone is sufficient. The comparative decrease or increase 
of the other crops in the place where such product is 
raised, may often exercise an important influence to mod- 
|ify such acalculation. If one product, on which reliance 
|has been placed for feeding the stock, has been cut off, 
| resort must be had to another; and the degree of such 
| consumption may thus very essentially vary the surplus 
| left for the market ; so that, though the amount of wheat 
| raised in the western states may be actually greater or 
| less, as the case may be, the amount brought to the At- 
lantic ports may be less or greater, according to a variety 
| of other circumstances, irrespective of production. The 
| demand in the way of trade, therefore, is only one of the 
|many things to be considered. The greater previous 
stock remaining ; the greater ease of placing the sur- 
|plus of any year in market; the kind of payment re- 
jceived ; the ease and expense of preparation for use at 
| any given period, with a variety of other circumstances, 
| must tend nota little to modify the amount received at 
| the nearest place of exit, or at the remoter markets. So 
|that the amount passing any lines of transportation, or 
entered at any office, will not by itself give the correct 
data for an approximation to an accurate estimate. 
| In using the various elements on which estimates are 
| made, reference must likewise be had to the ability, from 
{experience or means of observation, of the informant, 
| his freedom from bias, and the absence or presence of 
extraneous causes which may operate to influence his 
judgment. It is obvious, therefore, that it is no easy 
| matter to sift out and discriminate the true from the 
_ false, and thus form, by a series of deductions, a result 
which may have some pretensions to be regarded as 
founded on correct principles of judgment. Such means, 
however, as are within our reach, have been resorted to, 
,and, with all necessary deductions, they have been em- 
ployed to secure, as far as practicable, a candid view of 
the whole state of the case. 
| The amount of materials collected during the past 
year, exceeds that of any former year; though we still 
_have to regret, that, on account of no answers to some 
‘of the circulars for information, the means for estimate 
|in some sections is less complete than it might otherwise 
have been. A greater number of the public journals and 
agricultural papers, both at home and abroad, have been 
carefully examined, and such information as they con- 
tained collated and arranged in such a manner as to form 
a history of the crops through the season. The advan- 
| tage of this plan is apparent, as it enables any one to 
| judge, from one period to another, of the causes influ- 
jencing the staple crops of the country, and affords, in 
| Some degree, a criterion by which to arrive at the more 
correct conclusion as to the amount raised. 
| In consequence of a census of population in four states, 
we have been enabled to correct our table of estimated 
| population. These are New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
‘and Georgia. In New York, directions were likewise 
| given to the marshals to collect the amount of the prin- 
| cipal crops raised during the preceding year. ‘These sta- 
| tistics have been procured from the office of the Secre- 
tary of the State of New York, and have been made the 
basis of our estimate for the year 1845. The same has 
, been done, so far as any such data could be obtained, in 
| the case of the other states. 
The disinclination of many to communicate the 
amount of the products of their industry on such occa- 
, sions, induces the belief that such an estimate will often- 
‘er be found to fall below than to exceed the actual 
amount of the crops so raised. Allowing this cause to 
operate to some degree, it would tend to approximate our 
former estimate considerably nearer to the statistics re- 
ported on such official authority. 

In most cases it has been deemed advisable to give only 
the round numbers, leaving the fractional parts. This 
cause sufficiently shows the comparative product, and is 
as likely as any other to be accurate. 

The progress of agricultural knowledge is steadily on- 
| ward. States are turning with deeper interest to provid- 
|ing means for encouraging the farmers and planters in 
their respective limits. Surveys of the soil and various 
| products are set on foot ; and thus, much valuable infor- 
mation is elicited. Men of science are devoting them- 
selves to the illustration of the principles of — 
as a science founded on careful experiment. New jour- 
nals are every year established, and numerous volumes 

published, designed to convey to the husbandman, aves. 
‘er, and grazier, the orchardist and the dairyman, the re- 
sults of investigations athome and abroad. Agricultural 
societies and farmers’ clubs are ape | on the increase ; 
,and the numbers who attend their exhibitions, and take 
part in their deliberations, shows the deeper interest 
which is every where awakened in securing the benefit 
of these auxilaries, to the correct and profitable arrange- 
ment and development of the agricultural industry of the 
country. 

Some advances are likewise making towards the intro- 
duction of this science as a subject of common school 
|education and instruction in primary schools, as well as 

in the establishing of institutions more expressly designed 
| for this particular purpose. No subject is receiving more 
| earnest attention, in all the various periodicals and vol- 


| 
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umes adapted to the agricultural class, than is that of 
manures ; and the applications of chemical and geologi- 
cal science to this object are daily becoming more import- 
ant and useful. 
New enterprise, 





too, has recently been directed to- la 
wards the improvement of stock, by the importation and above work may not be unacceptable. 


Morrell’s American Shepherd. 


I make no pretensions to sheep husbandry ; but | 
I am looking to it at present, as one of the ways} 
nd means; and I suppose some notice of the 
Expe 


18. That it is of the very first importance, that 
sheep be not permitted to loose flesh in the fall ; 
before commeucing to feed them, and to avoid 
this, the best hay should be given, as soon as the 
pastures are injured by frost. 





crossing of breeds, and particular care to note their adap- | 
tation to the different sections of the country. 
Every year introduces, likewise, to the agriculturist, 


some additional implement, by which his lsbor is lessen- | ¢, : : j 
ed, or better done ; and, while he is thus saved somewhat fail tobe.benefited. The history of the diferent 


of the sweat of his brow, he is likewise assured of great- | breeds of sheep is poem fully given; and an ab- 
er profit from the fruits of his industry. ‘There is, thus, | 5tract of the experience, not only of Mr. Morrell, 
mutual dependance as to the pursuits of the farmer and | but of the most distinguished sheep growers in 
those of the artisan. Mechanical industry presents him | this and foreign countries. 

with the results of her inventive genius. W ith these in The following principles seem to be maintained 
hand, he forces from the earth her increase, and, by the | jn the work under review : 

blessing of a kind Providence, is enabled to pour out to 
the community around him a lavish of nature’s bounties, | en 
such as no other country can so universally boast. In 

view of his own improved tools and means of culture, he | 
may well wonder how his fathers, and himself, formerly, | ‘0! < , ‘ 
could have been satisfied with the ruder ones which have hair, and with horns, from two to six, or with 
been so long in use. We are, however, but at the com- none, all sprang from one original stock—such, 
mencement of these better things. | probably, as Abel fed. 


The researches of each successive year, and the multi-} 92, That the breeder has it in his power to coun- 


to obtain the book ; the novice, who is attempt- 
ing to rear sheep on a large scale, could searcely 





owy while, with huge fat or lean rumps, with 
small or monstrous tails, with long and shaggy 


rienced breeders would probably find it profitable | 


1. That the different breeds, from black to! 


locks, or with short and silken fleece, or coat of 


plied facilities added to the train of conveniencies enjoy- 
ed, authorize the belief that the advancement of agricul- 
tural industry is destined far to exceed any that has yet 
been seen. 

There is no want of adaptation of soil, or of fertility, 
or of means of industry, or of bone and sinew of free 





teract, to a considerable extent, the evil influ-| 
ences of climate, and govern to his advantage | 
the quality of the fleece, the size and form of the} 
animal, and the quatity of the mutton. 


3. That one of the most effective means, is to| 


yeomanry, who may enjoy the fruits of their own labor ; | breed from such parents only as possess, in an 


and, as an increasing population spreads far and wide over 
the whole face of the land, its abundance, under the 
smiles of Heaven, will ever suffice for both the native 
born and the emigrant, who, from foreign shores, seeks 
an asylum from the oppression which starves him and 
grinds him to the dust. 

Even the evils which attend the greater or less failure 
of some important crop, as in the present year has, to 


| 
| 


| 


| 


eminent degree, the qualities desired. 

4. That in breeding, pure blood is of great | 
value, because, in cross-breeds there is acon-| 
stant tendency for the inferior stock to reappear | 
in the progeny; ané especially is this true, until | 
after the fourth and fifth generations. 

5. That the sire has a decided influence on the} 


some extent, been the case with the potato crop, are not | wool and form of the progeny; and the mother, | 


without their good effects; insomuch as they will call 
forth scientific investigation, observation, and practical 
industry, to determine and apply the remedy, and thus 
often throw new light on the true theory of germination 
or progress. More care will probably be taken in select- 
ing seed, ir cultivating the soil, and in storing the crop ; 
new varieties may be secured, and the still greater failures, 
which might otherwise have taken place, thus be pre- 
vented. Some of these observations, in general, will re- 
ceive yet fuller illustration in the future consideration of 
the specific crops as they come under our review. 

Weare not, too, without our resources even in the 
case of the more permanent unproductiveness of some 
particular crop. The history of our country, and the 
wide extent and variety of soil and climate, enable us to 
turn our attention from one thus failing to another, and 
in many cases new products may thus become introdu- 
ced and acclimated among us. To any one who may 
live a half century hence, the comparison in this respect 
may be astnking one. Fields blooming with some plant 
now scarcely known, may then frequently meet the eye, 
and afford promise of a rich harvest to repay the enter- 
prize and skill devoted to its culture ; and the octogena- 
rian of those days may possibly find, but few and far be- 
tween, the patches of some fruit of the earth, which he 
was wont in his boyhood to see, frequently wide spread 
over his native soil. 

As commerce and enterprise open to us the vast em- 
pire of China, and the interior of South America, it 
would not be surprising if there should be discovered 
there products well adapted to sections of our own coun- 
try, but which are as yet unknown among us. It should, 


therefore, be an object to keep a lookout for every thing | 


which may tend to benefit the agricultural industry of 
our country ; and even if the boon is gained by the 
price of numerous fruitless experiments, yet success may 
often reward diligence and patient effort to accomplish 
the end. 

By a reference to the report of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, we learn that 1,754,763 acres have been 
sold during the past year. Now, although we can by no 
means assume that all of this, or even the ter portion 
of it, goes under cultivation at once, it still must be sup- 
posed that a part of it must add to the amount devoted 


to agricultural supply in the states where it is located ; | 
and this item deserves notice in forming our estimate of 


its products. 

e same may be said with respect to the increased 
population from emigration. The number of emigrants 
from Great Britain and European countries generally, 
to the United States, is believed to have been greater du- 
ring the past year than in the previous one, when it 
amounted to from 80 to 100,000. A portion of these, 
no doubt, engage in agricultural pursuits, and thus have 
some influence, not only on the consumption, but also 
the production of the crops. 





A man who gets through the world without a 
kick, may rest assured that he is generally con- 
sidered not worth minding. 


| 
} 





on the internal structure, nervous temperament, 
and the constitution. 

6. That large size, round form, early maturity, | 
and great propensity to fatten, are the qualities 
desirable in mutton sheep; but these are incom- 
patible with a fine fleece and a hardy constitution, | 
the two most important objects where the wool | 
is the object. 

7. That the same keep will produce an equal | 
number of pounds of carcass, whether given to| 
sheep of a small or large breed. 

8. That the Merino and Saxon breeds, and es- | 
pecially the last, are not so prolific, nor so likely | 
to raise their lambs, as the varieties with medium 
wool—such as the South Down and Cheviot. 

9. That the natural ranges of the sheep were) 
high and mountainous; therefore, from reason as | 
well as experience, dry and hilly districts promote | 
their health, vigor, and longevity. | 

10. That a cold climate tends to produce fine) 
wool ; and a hot climate a coarse ; thus, in Afri-| 
ca, where man is woolly, sheep are hairy. | 

11. That a changeable climate produces un-| 
evenness inthe fibre of wool, and an equable | 
temperature, a fibre of equal size and strength; 
and hence, one argument in favor of sheltering 
sheop in our cold and changeable winters. 

12. That shelters for sheep should be well aired, | 
and so constructed as to leave the sheep at full) 
liberty to remain under them or not, at pleasure. 

13. That sheep need a diversity of food, in 
winter and summer; and so strong is this their 
nature, that they will winter better on straw, al- 
ternated with hay, than on hay alone; and espe- 
cially, if the hay is made of one kind of grass 
only—as pure timothy, pure red-top, &c. 

14. That sheep are, at all times, decidediy the 
better for green or succulent food ; and hence the 
necessity, during the feeding season, at least once 
in a week, of pine, lemlock, or other brouse, or 
turnips, potatoes, beets, apples, or winter pas- 
ture ; all, or as many of ihem as possible. 

15. That grain is unnecessary in the production 
of fine wool. 

16. That the finest and best wool is produced | 
when the sheep is kept in good store order—nei- 
neither fal nor poor; and when sheep are 
made very fat at one time, and very poor at an- 
other, the wool has an uneven and brittle fibre. 


17. That regular feeding is essential to the| 
health and longevity of the animal, as well as the | 
goodness of the wool; and this regularity should | 
include stated hours to feed, and a fixed quantity | 
for each meal. 


| 





19. That sheep should be kept in flocks not ex- 
| ceeding one hundred. 

20. That in sowing grass seeds for sheep, 
| whether intended for pasture or hay, several 
| kinds should be put on the same ground ; and 
|among the cultivated grasses, timothy, herds 
| grass, and blue grass, hold the first rank for pas- 
| tures; and clover does well mixed with either of 
these, for hay. 

21. Thatcorn, in the quantity of half a bushel 
to one hundred sheep per day, is very useful to 
| ewes, for three or four weeks before lambing. 

22. That after lambing, oats is better than corn; 
becanse it contains a larger amount of the princi- 
| ples necessary to form milk; the bran and shorts 
|of wheat, rye, and buchwheat, are e'#0 good; 
| also oats and corn, ground and mixed with bran 
| and shorts. 

23. That bucks should be let to the ewes, from 
the middle of November to the middle of Decem- 
ber, so that the young animal may bear the im- 
press of winter, and have, in consequence, & 
hardy constitution, and a fine and heavy fleece. 

24. That bucks, according to their age and 
sturdiness, may serve from 25 to 100 ewes; and 
should have good keeping during the service, and 
for some weeks before and after. 

25. That to prevent fighting, but one buck 
should be in the same flock of ewes at the same 
time. 

26. That ewes, lambs, and wethers, should be 
separated and kept in distinct flocks; and these 
should be again subdivided, according to their 
health and strength. 

27. That otf lands of an average good quality, 
and in good condition, one hundred sheep may 
be kept on thirty acres, winter and summer. 

28. That highly calcarious districts, tend to 
make the fibre of wool brittle and harsh; while 
their free-stone soils produce the toughest, most 
pliable, and most desirable article. 

So far as I am able to judge, the foregoing em- 
braces the prominent doctrines of the book, ex- 
cept the medical department. If the above shall 
be acceptable to the readers of the Cultivator, 
and the present bad weather continues, a review 
of the diseases of sheep and their treatment, as giv- 
en by Mr. Morrell, may be attempted. It is hoped 
that experienced sheep growers will, through the 
Cultivator, inform us whether they believe the 
above principles are sound or not. Among the 
acquaintances of the writer, are several persons 
who could contribute much information on sheep 
husbandry, and I would be glad to see essays 
from their pens. May I not name Dr. Holliway, 
and J. Holliway and sons, of Belmont ; and Judge 
Hallock, of Steubenville? 

On looking over, I see that I have neglected to 
state, that the system of breeding in and in, is 
condemned by the author and all his correspond- 
ents, as tending to destroy the constiutions ofthe 

rogeny. It may also be remarked, that Mr. 

wing, of Pa., is of opinion that winter pasture, 
or fields in which blue grass is permitted to grow 
in summer to be eaten off in winter, is the cheap- 
est and best green food for sheep, where lands are 
cheap and abundant. 





E. Nicnots. 
‘alhonding, O., 1846. 


Number of Sheep for a small Farm. 

M. B. Batenam, Esq. — Dear Sir: As we were 
about to write to you with the petitions, and our 
subscriptions, I will make a few observations, as 
you invited your sutscribers to do, in answer to 
the inquiry in regard to the number of sheep, 
that could be kept on one hundred acres of 
land: 


As this depends so much on the character of the 
farm, and the breed of sheep, the inquirer will 
have to decide in a manner himself. If the land 
is sown into grass and clover, I should calculate 
on being able to cut hay sufficient, and to pasture 
ten head of South Downs per acre, or perhaps as 
many Merino or Saxony, as they are much small- 
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er; but six or seven may be enough of the Bake- 


wellor large breed, as their constitution is not 
equal to the South Downs. 

There should be changeof pasture, so that the 
grass should have time to grow, and the sheep 
should not be taken off fodder, till the grass has 
a good start, although the three breed are valua- 
ble for different situations, yet if the farm is new, 
and brush, briars and weeds prevail, the South 
Downs are by far best calculated to subdue and 
clear the pasture of such things. 

I regret to add that the dogs have been com- 
mitting their depredations in every direction late- 
ly. {have lost a valuable Merino buck, and a 
neighbor has lost half his flock. I have a Bake- 
well buck lamb. which I consider equal to any in 
the State, but his sire was killed. 1 hope the leg- 
islature will do their duty. 

Yours respectfully, 
Grorce Situ. 
Cary’s Jlcademy, O., Jan. 1846. 


The Locusts---Fruit Trees, 


Mr. Eprror—In a late number of the Wheel- 
ing Times, there is an article which you are re- 
quested to copy, giving directions to ‘save young 
apple trees from the ravages of the locusts..* | 
think it is calculated to alarm those who have 
young fruit trees more than there is any necessi- 
ty for. In 1829, the last period of these strange 
insects, was a resident in a city, and made no 
memoranda respecting them. further than that 
they were out in fullon the 6th of June, and 
that they had come out of the ground, and cast 
their shells during the preceding week. I recol- 
lect perfectly, that I walked into the country al- 
most every day, to see what injury they had 
done. Not a tree or bush of any kind was killed. 
The only vestiges of the insects, were the in- 
cisions they had made in the small branches of 
every tree, where they had deposited their eggs. 
What a benevolent arrangement of Providence, 
that these insects are so constituted as to require 
no food! If, like grasshoppers, they required nu- 
triment, they are so numerous, that not a leaf nor 
blade of grass wouid be left. 

I have a great number of fruit trees in my or- 
chard, of all kinds, and of all sizes, from an inch 
to a foot in diarneter; but do not feel much ap- 
prehension that they will be seriously injured; 
and [ do not intend toshield them in any way. 
They wil! be somewhat disfigured, and a little re- 
tarded in their growth perhaps, but will recover 
in a year or two. | have likewise a nursery, for 
which I feel more concerned than for the or- 
chard. 

I,a short time since, addressed a letter to Sam’! 
Woods, an old and intelligent nurseryman, of 
Smithfield, Ohio, making some inquiries as to 
what injury the locusts would do my nursery, 
how to protect it, &c. I send you his answer; it 
may be useful to others as well as myself: 


‘5th month, lith, 1846. 

‘EsteemeD Frienp—Thee may look for the lo- 
custs in a few days, if the weather is favorable 
for them; but they wil! not do any mischief for a 
month or six weeks. It is a good pian to take a 
rope, with a man ateach end, and draw it slowly 
over the trees in the nursery, that the locusts may 
fly before you to the woods, if there is any near. 
It is towards the close of their existence, that 
they bore the trees. [ think they last about forty 
days. As soon as they disappear, I intend to cut 
off the limbs that are most wounded, and occa- 
sionally the main branch, then a new shoot wil 


start. Trees in orchards are likely to suffer the | 


most; they may be saved by laying the body with 
straw or hay; fresh mown grass, a little wither- 
ed, will answer a good purpose. I do not recol- 
leet that they injured the fruit crop the last time 


they were here. We have a great appearance of| 


fruit. ‘With respect, 


‘SamMuEL Woop.’ 


| 
I am told the locusis are now coming out of the 


ground in some places. I think they are nearly 
two weeks earlier than in 1829. C, 
Marshall Co., Va., May 16, 1846. 





*We have not seen the article in the Times referred 
to.—Ep. 0. C. 





aies, &c., anda collection of new roses. We advise any 
of our readers who may be passing through Rochester, to 
visit this establishment, and the beautiful Cemetery ad- 
joining. 

| The Locusts. 

| These strange insects have made their appearance, as 

| had been predicted, in the eastern portions of this State, 

and we believe in portions of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

| We found them in immense numbers in the counties of 

| Muskingum and Coshocton, and the eastern portions of 
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—_——— | Knox and Licking. On the national road, their western 
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\limit we found was a mile or two this side of Hebron; 
| they also disappear a few miles this side of Granville; 
none being found in this (Franklin) county. They be- 
letters and communications have not yet been attended to, | = pth, | amazingly. beep tied a bey ner ng 
, |increase for a week or ten days. Swine, poultry, and 

andl curcuthange papess teuseia Gestiy waepeued.- 0) some kinds of birds, have feasted bountifully on them, 


corte poorer eo ee bengonke — w! = | but without much apparent effect in lessening their num- 
printers to fight the Mexicans, has delayed the issuing of | 


this number of our paper for a day or two. bers. They have not yet commenced depositing their 
We intend to leave town again in a day or two, on a be me lanl saneer teal Me ti en a 
trip to the counties of Harrison, Jefferson and Belmont, | percnotnicrners Pagel ASA ABO We ai 


: : , ie ace : of trees in orchards and forests, causing the leaves there- 
including a small portion of Virginia. Being a great : 
; F . , on to turn brown and the twigs to break off by the 

sheep region, we are anxious to go there during shearing | 4 
time. Shall return in about 10 days. A competent per- — : 
, : We find many farmers and others laboring under the 
|son will attend to business letters in our absence. Let-| , ; : ‘ 
; ; ; mistaken apprchension that these insects will devastate 
ters on private business, designed for our own eye, (espe- . ; : 

: fei qe eli | their gardens and orchards by eating up the foliage; but 
‘cially if from ladies,) should be marked ‘private’ on the | : 
y this, as we have before stated, is a mistake, as they do not 
back, near the seal. | ‘ 


| eat any thing at all during their brief existence in the 
The art of Bupprne will be illustrated in our next. A } 


| chapter on Horses will also appear. 





To CorresponpENts aND Reapers.—Having just re- 
turned from an eight days’ tour in the country, several 








| 


winged state—their life being sustained by the abundance 
of fatty juices which they contain on rising from the 
| Hon. C. Dexano will accept our thanks for a copy of | earth. The mischief they do is only in puncturing the 
| the valuable report of the Commissioners of Patents, and 


branches of trees for depositing their eggs; but this is 
| for several other documents. 


often very injurious, especially to fruit trees. 

| *D. L”—A correspondent asks what has become of| In passing along the beautiful valley of the Walhond- 
| friend Lapham? We should like to inquire whether he | ing, a short distance above the residence of our friend, 
has got through mending the breeches of that canal yet? | Eli Nichols, we observed an old farmer engaged in tying 


The Westies unt the Crops rye straw around the bodies and branches of young ap- 
The weather has been quite dry, and remarkably warm, ple mae - . recently planted orchard. We found him 
‘ : : : i 'an intelligent Virginian, named Ritey, a subscriber of 
| during the past two weeks, in this portion of the State, and | ; 

hear 3 | ours, and one of the earliest settlers of that region. He 

rain is much needed for the young corn and other spring | | : 
‘ : | informed us that he adopted this method of protecting his 

crops. In our recent tour through good portions of the | P th saga d thei 

counties of Flanklin, Licking, Muskingum, Coshocton, trees pee 0 locusts. “ witnesse : eur — 
and Knox, we found the wheat crop looking very prom- foes on se ages oe oa. sys wy ee 1812 
ising, with the exception of some late sown fields in Mus- | and 1825, now again in | = period of exactly 17 
_kingum, and a few in Licking, that are injured by the | Y°* between. That, ona former occasion, they nearly 
fly. Indeed, from what we have seen and heard of the | destroyed a young orchard for him, and he was determin- 


| appearances in different parts of the State, we do not | wt ‘heed them’ in their mischief this time. His or- 
| think there has ever been, on the first of June, a better | Chard is surrounded ” three sides by forests, and we 
prospect of an abundant wheat harvest, throughout Ohio, bepartinnes locusts about his trees, pews do ———— they 
‘than at the present time. The dry weather is highly | would trouble them much—especially if he were to go 
| favorable as a means of preventing rust, though there is | around once or twice a day and disturb the tops of his 
still time enough for that scourge-to do immense mis- | apple trees with a stick, which would —— them to fly 
‘chief. We hope, if the evil appears, our readers will | to the woods. Let others take the hint, and inform us of 
| watch its progress and developments closely, and give us | the result. 
| a host of facts on the subject. Those of our friends, es- | ete i 

pecially, who have made experiments this season in rela- | Splendid Strawberries. 

tion to this matter, should be on the alert to observe the | The garden of Mr. John Burr, near this city, 
| resulte. | presents a sight at the present time worth going 
;| miles tosee. Besides his beds of Hovey’s, Hud- 


Te ; |son’s, and other standard varieties of Strawber- 
| of being a good crop, though rain is needed in most places 


: ; ; ries, he has a fine display of Burr’s Seedling, 
to secure a heavy yield. Corn is mostly quite backward, | (raised from seed by his father in gee 


excepting such as was planted very early, (before the and about fifty varieties of new seedlings, raise 
rains.) Some farmers complain of much injury from cut | by himself, just fairly in bearing, and some of 
| worms, as well as by drought. |them promising to eclipse all other varieties 
Our own ‘little farm’ looks very dry, and some thou- | known. The Horticultural Society have appoint- 

sands of young seedling and grafted fruit trees are appar- | “ 7. <0 rapers o@ them. ‘a 
nee ; , i | rG. W. Penny, of Newark, has a magnifi- 
|ently dying. Can’t help it, but will supply their places | cent bed of strawberries, called there the Downton 
| next year. {Thunder showers this day, June Ist.] variety. We never saw plants produce as many 
| berries of as large size as these; whether it is 
J+ Our thanks are due to Messrs. Ellwanger & Bar- owing to soil or other circumstances than the ex- 
| ry, the enterprising proprietors of the Mt. Hope Nursery, | cellence of the kind, we cannot say. At our re- 
| Rochester, N. Y., for half a dozen choice fruit trees, and | quest, Mr. Penny sent a few of the berries for the 
a number of fine roses, &c., sent us for the little farm. | examination of our Horticultural weg They 
| Among these are four pear trees which their lette® state | Were much admired by the members present on 


a, ing, Biffwere thought to be near! 
jar from a lot of 1,000 received by them this spring, direct | Saturday ees. 6 They do ced 


F or quite identical with Hovey’s. 
from Belgium, in fine order, and all cultivated on quince | pole. with the diseriptions ae ‘ion Beeeun. 
| stocks, to promote early bearing. They have also im- | Wij] friend Penny or Sprague inform us whether 





Grass and oats also appear well, the former cannot fai 


| imported a fine lot of other choice fruits, as plums, cher- | their history can be traced with certainty ! 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


Pictures of Rural Life, No. 2. 
NOON. 
How like the noon of life this glorious noon 
Of Nature — calm and spiritually bright — 
Where, ‘neath the cooling shade, with rich delight, 
The happy peasant muses o’er the scene, 
To judge his toil from what the past has been, 
And gather strength for what must yet be done! 


Thus in life’s sober noon, beneath the shade 

Of long experience and a judgment tried, 

Unroused by passion and tempestuous pride, 

We meditate the path that should be trod 

To better man and please a higher God,— 

And rise to po just like a giant renew’d! 
The gathered strength is not employed in vain,— 
We strive, and life’s sublimest heights we gain! 
Rosert E. H. Levenrina. 
Circ.EviL_e, O., May, 1846. 
Raising Plants from Cuttings. 

Many of our fair friends, we doubt not, will be espe- 
cially gratified, at the present time, by our giving a brief 
chapter of instructions in the art of propagating plants 
by cuttings. Nor will this subject be devoid of interest 
to our horticultural readers of the other sex, inasmuch as 
the same general rules will. apply to nearly all kinds of 
plants, trees, shrub, &c., that are increased by cuttings. 

We copy (with abridgements) from Mrs. Loudon’s ad- 
mirable work, entitled Gardening for Ladies. 


The branches most suitable for making cuttings, are 
those which grow nearest to the ground, especially those 
which recline on it, as they have always the greatest ten- 
dency to throw out roots ; and even the erect side-shoots 
are considered preferable to those which grow at the up- 
per part of the plant. The best season for making cut- 
tings is summer, when the sap is in full motion, as the 
returning sap is then most likely to form the ring or mass 
of accumulated matter from which the new roots are to 
spring. It has been already mentioned, under the head 
of layers, that it is from the joints only that roots can be 
expected to grow ; and, accordingly, in making cuttings, 
the shoot is divided just below a joint ; and it is generally 
reckoned best to choose a jointat the point of junction 
between the young wood and the wood of the previous 
season. The cut should be quite smooth ; as, if the shoot 
be bruised, the returning sap will not be able to reach the 
joint in a sufficient quantity the desired end. Some plants 
are much more difficult to strike as cuttings than others ; 
but some, such as the willow, the currant, the vine, &c., 
will throw out roots, not only from the joints, but from 
every part of the stem. These plants do not require so 
much care as to cutting off at a joint, as they will throw 
out roots from whatever part may be put into the ground, 
but even they succeed best when properly prepared. 





Cutting of Geranium and Chinese or Monthly Rose, prepared for 
planting. (The !eaves of the rose cutting are represented as 
shortened simply to save space in the engraving —they should 
be left of full size. 

The cutting being taken off, and the division at the 
joint being made perfectly smooth, several of the leaves 
should be cut off close to the stem, with a sharp knife ; 
and a hole being made in the soil, the cutting should be 
put in, and the earth pressed close to its extremity, or it 
will never strike out roots. When these are made ina 
pot, the cutting wlll much more readily strike (as garden- 
ers call its throwing out shoots) if it rest against the side 
of the pot, or even against the bottom. 

Cuttings may be struck in the open ground, and in the 
common soil, without any covering ; but these cuttings 
are only of those plants which strike readily. When 
struck in pots, it is customary to fill the pots half, or en- 
tirely full of white sand, to prevent the stalk of the cut- 
ting from having too much moisture round it. Those 
cuttings which are most liable to be injured by moisture, 
such as heaths, &c., are struck in pots filled entirely with 
sand ; but as there is no nourishment to be derived from 


sand, most cuttings do best with their lower end in earth, | the agent in most presses. In fig 11, the nutis fixed, and 
and with only sand about an inch or two inches deep, at | by turning the lever, which passes through the head of 
the top of the pot, to keep the stem dry, and to prevent | the screw, a pressure is excited upon any substance placed 
it from rotting. ‘The cutting, when prepared, should be | upon the plate immediately under the end of the screw. 
buried to about the second joint, and two or three joints | In fig. 12, the screw is incapable of revolving, but is 
with leaves should be left above the soil. A few leaves | eapable of advancing in the direction of its length. On 
| the other hand, the nut is capable of revolving, but does 
| not advance in the direction of the screw. When the 
/ nut is turned by means of the screw inserted in it, the 
| screw advances in the direetion of its length, and urges 
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Cutting of the Lemon-Scented Verbena and Myrtle, prepared for, 
planting — (no leaves removed, except from the lower point.) 
to elaborate the sap in the case of herbaceous plants, or | 
evergreen trees and shrubs, are essential ; for I have | 
known very promising cuttings of petunias, which had | 
been some weeks in the ground, and which had thrown 
out abundance of roots, entirely destroyed by some snails 
having eaten all the leaves ; and ] am told that the ease 
is by no means an uncommon one. Cuttings of delicate | 
plants are generally covered with a bell-glass [or a large | 
sized tumbler] pressed closely on the earth, to keep a reg- 
ular degree of moisture round the plants, and to prevent | 
too rapid an evaporation ; but some cuttings, when thus | 
treated, are very apt to damp off, and require to have the | 
glass taken off occasionally, and wiped. Cuttings of 
greenhouse plants, | have been told by practical garden- 
ers, strike best when put into the pots as thickly as possi- 
ble ; and as they are generally well watered when first | 
put into the ground, if covered with a close glass, they | 
will very seldom require any watering afterwards. 
Some cuttings which are difficult to strike, are directed | 
to have bottom heat. This means, that the pots in which 
they are planted are to be plunged into a hot-bed, that | 
the stimulus afforded by the heat may induce the cut- | 
tings to throw out roots. Care must, however, be taken, 
that the hot-bed is not too hot, and in that case it some- 
times burns the tender roots of the cuttings. Mr Alex- | 
ander Forsyth, a very intelligent gardener, recommends | 
the following plan: Take a wide-mouthed forty-eight 
size pot, and put some potsherds at the bottom, in the 
usual manner. Then take a wide-mouthed small sixty, 
and put a piece of clay in the bottom, to stop the hole, | 
and then place it inside the other, so that the tops of both 
pots may be on a level. The space between the pots 
must then be filled in with sand or other soil, and the cut- 
tings inserted as shown in the annexed cut. The inner | 
| 








pot should be filled with water, and the outer pot may 
then be plunged in the ground, or into a hot-bed, and 
covered with a glass, or not, according to the nature of 
the cutting. In the engraving, a shows the clay stopping 
of the inner pot ; 6, the drainage of the potsherds ; ¢, the 
sand, or other soil, in which the cuttings are inserted ; 
and d, the water in the inner pot. 








MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


On the Mechanic Powers. | 

From Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art? | 

copied by the permission of the publishers. 
Concluded trom page 78. 

Tue Incuinep PLane, Wepce anp Screw. 

The screw is generally used in cases where severe press- | 

ure is to be excited through small spaces; it is therefore | 

Fig. 11. | 








ployed. 


| to their difference. 


| tance between its threads. 


the board which is attached to it upward, so as to press 
any substance placed between it and the fixed board 
above. 

In cases where liquids or juices are to be expressed 
from solid bodies, the screw is the agent generally em- 
It is also used in coining, where the impression 


Fig. 12. 

















of a die is to be made upon a piece of metal,and in the same 
way in producing the impression of a seal upon wax or 
other substance adapted to receive it. When soft and light 
materials, such as cotton, are to be reduced to a conven- 
ient bulk for transportation, the screw is used to compress 
them, and they are thus reduced into hard dense masses. 
In printing, formerly, the paper was urged by a severe 


| and sudden pressure upon the types by the means of a 


screw. 


As the mechanical power of the screw depends upon 
the relative magnitude of the circumference through 


| which the power revolves, and the distance between the 
| threads, it is evident, that, to inerease the efficacy of the 


machine, we must either increase the length of the lever 


| by which the power acts, or diminish the magnitude of the 


thread. Although there is no limit in theory to the in- 


| crease of the mechanical efficacy by these means, yet 


practical inconvenience arises which effectually prevents 
that increase being carried beyond a certain extent. If 
the lever by which the power acts be increased, the same 
difficulty arises as was already explained in the wheel and 


| axle: the space through which the power should act 


would be so unwieldy, that its application would become 
impracticahle. If, on the other hand, the power of the 
machine be increased by diminishing the size of the thread 
the stsength of the thread will be so diminished, that a 
slight resistance will tear it from the cylinder. The 
cases in which it is necessary to increase the power of the 
machine being those in which the greatest resistances are 
to be overcome, the object will evidently be defeated if 
the means chosen to increase that power deprive the ma- 
chine of the strength which is necessary to sustain the 
force to which it is to be submitted. 

These inconveniences are removed by a contrivance of 
Mr Hunter, which, while it gives to the machine all the 
requisite strength and compactness, allows it to have an 
almost unlimited degree of mechanical efficacy. 

This contrivance consists in the use of two screws, the 
threads of which may have any strength and magnitude, 
but which have a very small difference of breadth. While 
the working point is urged forward by that which has the 


| greater thread, it is drawn back by that which has the 
| less; so that, during each revolution of the screw, instead 


of being advanced through a space equal to the magnitude 
of either of the threads, it moves through a space equal 
The mechanical power of such a ma- 
chine will be the same as that of a single screw, having 
a thread whose magnitude is equal to the difference of 
the magnitudes of the two threads just mentioned. 

Thus, without inconveniently increasing the sweep of 
the power, on the one hand, or, on the other, diminishing 


| the thread until the necessary strength is lost, the ma- 


chine will acquire an efficacy, limited by nothing but 

the smallness of the difference between the two threads. 
This principle was first applied in the manner represent- 

ed in fig. 13. A is the greater thread, playing in the 


| fixed nut; B is the lesser thread, cut upon a smaller cy!l- 
| inder, and playing in a concave screw, cut within the 
| greater cylinder. 


During every revolution of the screw, 
the cylinder A descends through a space equal to the dis- 
At the same time, the smal- 
ler cylinder B ascends through a space equal to the dis- 
tance between the threads cut upon it: the effect is, that 
the board D descends through a space equal to the differ- 
ence between the threads upon A and the threads upon B, 


| and the machine has a power proportionate to the small- 


ness of this difference. 
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Thus, suppose the screw A has twenty threads in an 
inch, while the screw bi has twenty one: during one rev- 
olution, the screw A willdescend through a space equal 
to the twentieth part of an inch. If, during this motion, 
the screw B did not turn within A, the board D would be 
advanced through the twentieth of an inch; but because 
the hollow screw within A turns upon B, the screw B 
will, relatively to A, be raised in one revolution througha 
space equal to the twenty first part of an inch. Thus, 
while the board D is depressed through the twentieth of 
an inch by the screw A, it is raised through the twenty- 
first of an inch by screw B. It is therefore on the whole, 
depressed through a space equal to the excess of the twen- 
tieth of an inch above the twenty-first of an inch 
— that is, through the four hundred and twentieth of an 
inch. 

The power of this machine will, therefore, be expressed 
by the number of times the four hundred and twentieth of 
an inch is contained in the circumference through which 
the power moves. 

In the practical application of this principle at present, 
the arrangement is somewhat different. ‘The two threads 
are usually cut on different parts of the same cylinder. — 
If nuts be supposed to be placed upon these, which are 
capable of moving in the direction of the length, but not 
of revolving, it is evident that by turning the serew once 
round, each nut will be advanced through a space equal to 
the breadth of the respective threads. By this means the 


two nuts will either approach each other, or mutually re- | 


cede, according to the direction in which the screw is 
turned, through a space equal to the difference of the 
breadth of the threads, and they will exert a force either 
in compressing or extending any substance placed be- 
tween them, proportionate to the smallness of that differ- 
ence. 

A toothed wheel is sometimes used instead of a nut, so 
that the same quality by which the revolution of the 
screw urges the nut forward is applied to make the wheel 
revolve. ‘The screw is in this case called an endless screw, 


because its action upon the wheel may be continued 
This application of the screw is represen- 
Fig. 14. 


without limit. 








ted in fig. 14. P is the winch to which the power is ap- 
plied; and its effect at the circumference of the wheel is 


estimated in the same manner as the effect of the screw| that a succession of crops of the same kind of| 


upon the nut. This effect is to be considered as a power 
acting upon the cireumference of the wheel; and its pro- 
portion to the weight or resistance is to be calculated in 
the same manner as the proportion of the power to the 
weight in the wheel and axle. 

We have hitherto considered the serew as an engine 
used to overcome great resistances. It is also eminently 
useful in several departments of experimental science, for 
the measurement of very minute motions and spaces, the 
magnitude of which could scarcely be ascertained by any 
other means. The very slow m:tion which may be im- 
parted to the end of a screw, by a very considerable mo- 
tion in the power, renders it peculiarly well adapted for 
this purpose. To explain the manner in which it is ap- 
plied — suppose a screw to be so cut as to have fift 
threads in an inch, each revolution of the screw will ad- 
vance its point through the fiftieth part of aninch. Now, 
suppose the head of the screw to be a circle, whose diam- 
eter is an inch, the circumference of the head will be 
something inore than three inches; this may be easily 
divided into a hundred equal parts distinctly visible. Ifa 
fixed index be presented to this graduated circumference, 
the hundredth part of a revolution of the screw may be 
observed by noting the passage of one division of the 
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| 
|across the field of view of a powerful microscope, by 
| which the motion is so magnified as to be distinctly per- 
| ceptible. 
| A screw used for such purposes is called a micrometer 
| screw. Such an apparatus is usually attached to the limbs 
| of graduated instruments, for the purposes of astronomi- 
cal and other observation. Without the aid of this appa- 
| ratus, no observation could be taken with greater accura- 
cy than the amount of the smallest division upon the 
limb. Thus, if an instrument for measuring angles were 
| divided into small arches of one minute, and an angle 
| were observed which brought the index of the instrument 
| to some point between two divisions, we could only con- 
clude that the observed angle must consist of a certain 


| number of degrees and minutes, together with an addi- 


| “a 
|asmuch as there would be no means of ascertaining the 


| fraction of a minute between the index and the adjacent 
| division of the instrument. tut if a screw be provided, 
the point of which moves through a space equal to one 
division of the instrument,s with sixty revolution of the 
| head, and the head itself be divided into one hundred equal 
| parts, each complete revolution of the screw will corres- 
pond to the sixtieth part of a minute, or to one second, 
and each division on the head of the screw will correspond 
to the hundredth part of a second. The index being at- 
tached to this screw, let the head be turned until the index 
be moved from its observed position to the adjacent divis- 
ion of the limb. The number of complete revolutions of 
| the serew necessary to accomplish this will be the num- 
| ber of seconds; and the number of parts of a revolution 
| over the complete number of revolutions will be the hun- 
| dredth parts of a second necessary to be added to the de- 
| grees and minutes primarily observed. 
|” It is not, however, only to angular instruments that 


| the micrometer screw is applicable; any spaces whatever | 


| may be measured by it. An instance of its mechanical 


| application may be mentioned in a steel-yard, an instru- 
| ment for ascertaining the amount of weights by a given 
| weight, sliding on a long graduated arm of alever. The 
| distance from the fulcrum, at which this weight counter- 
| poise the weight to be ascertained, serves as a measure to 

the amount of that weight. When the sliding weight 
| happens to be placed between two divisions of the arm, a 
| micrometer screw is used to ascertain the fraction of the 
| division. 


| tional number of seconds, which would be unknown, in- | 


more of the glutinous matter, which, when sown, 
shoots forth stronger, and is not apt to be struck 
with rust or blight. 

CORN. 

We consider the corn crop equal to any other 
made in the United States, and by far the most 
important made in this State. Under these cir- 
‘cumstances, any improvement im planting or 

circulating this valuable grain must be interest- 
ing to all. 

We believe, by a judicial use of the plow and 
other good management, this crop may be greatly 
improved. All plants derive their nourishment 
from the air, water and soil, and the corn must 
have a full supply of air and moisture to affect 
the full development of its growth. The soil to 
do its part must be rich, and if not naturally fer- 
tile should be well manured and cultivated. 

In preparing ground for corn, it should be 
plowed as early in the spring as the weather will 
permit. If it be flat, and inclined to be wet, the 
subsoil plow should be used. Too mach pains 
cannot be taken in selecting seed corn. It is 
said, by good authority, that seed corn steeped in 
a solution of saltpetre is entirely freed from the 
| depredations of insects—one pound of it is suffi- 
cient for eight gallons of water. The corn should 
|be steeped from one to three days. As soon as 
the corn is up, the plow or harrow should be used 
in pulverizing the soil between the rows. By 
porosity of soil, air is admitted, and a larger 
quantity of organic and inorganic food is afforded 
the plant. 


} 





| 


OATS. 


Next in order oats demands the attention of the 
|farmer. As this is one of the greatest staples of 

the west, too much care cannot be penowel upon 
its cultivation. We recommend the sowing of 
this grain as early in the spring as the weather 
/will permit. If the ground be of a warm and 








Hunter's screw, already described, seems to be well| dry nature, oats should be sown, and then har- 
| adapted to micrometical purposes; since the motion of the | rowed, and if it be of a cold or sour nature— 


of September. 
dressing of compost manure for wheat, to consist | utmost cheerfulness, but I had previously en- 
of lime one-third, and stable mauure two-thirds, gaged my services in the Magnetical Department 
Good practi-| of the Coast Survey of the 


| point may be rendered indefinitely slow without requiring | disposed to be sod and baked—the ground should 


| an exquisitely fine thread, stich as, in the single screw, 
would in this case be necessary 


(THE END.) 


|Report on Raising Grain Crops. -- Let- 
ter from Dr. Locke. 


Report of the committee appointed by the Frank- 
lin (Clermont co.) Agricultural and Horticul- 


| tural Society, to report on the best method of 


| raising grains. 
| Your committee on the cultivation of grains, 
| respectfully submit the following 

REPORT : 
| The most profitable crops produced in this part 
|of Ohio, are Corn, Wheat, and Oats. 
| Itis the opinion of your committee that a sys- 
| tem of rotation in crops is beneficial, and should 
| be generally adopted. 


| The fact has been established beyond u doubt, 


grain not only impoverishes the soil, but reduces 
the grain both in quantity and in quality. All 
|farms should be so arranged that they would 
| yield one of the above named grains each year in 
| succession without diminishing the fertility of 
the soil. We recommend the following rotation : 
/Oats and red clover in stalk ground,“corn in 


| wheat stubble, and wheat in clover pasture. By 
following this rotation, in taking off each crop, | 


the soil is prepared for that which is to follow. 
In preparing ground for wheat, if the land is 


The time for 
sowing wheat should be from the 5th to the 20th 
We would recommend a top 


to be applied in the fall or winter. 


| be plowed. Every farmer should ascertain what 
species of oats will yield the greatest profit upon 
his soil, and should, by experiments, determine 
what measures are best adapted to the vegetation 
of each particular grain. If his ground require 
manuring, he should know, by actual experi- 
ment, whether it needs compost, potashf salt, or 
lime. 

Geo. J. Nicnots, 

CHaARLEs Koss, 

Witiiam Cook, 


Committee. 


| Editors of the Clermont Courier : 

| GENTLEMEN: — Ata late meeting of the ‘Frank- 
| lin Agricultural and Horticultural Society,’ of this 
| vicinity, I had the honor to present the following 
_ letter from Professor Locke, to the Society, in re- 
ply toone I had wriiten him in pursuance of a 
resolution of the Association soliciting an address 
‘from him. By a resolve of the society, I was re- 
quested to furnish a copy for publication. 

| Though it was not, perhaps, expected that it 
| would be thus given to the public, yet I do not 
| feel at liberty to withhold it. 

James Fercuson. 
Monroe tp., Clermont co., April 3, 1846. 


Wasnincton Ciry, April 3, 1846. 
Dear Str:— Your esteemed favor of the 23d 


ultimo was not received until I was just leaving 
Cincinnati for this place, too late for a reply 











inclined to be wet, it shou!d be thrown up in| while there. 
ridges from one to two rods wide. 
| when rough should be harrowed before sowing, 
'and once or twice afterwards. 


The ground | Please inform the Franklin Agricultural and 
| Horticultural Society that I am by no means in- 


sensible to the honor which they have done me 


|im requesting me to deliver an address to their 
| association. 


I would have complied with the 


nited States. My 


cal farmers recommend charcoal as an excellent! labors have not been without their reward in 


head under the index. Since one entire revolution of the ™®Nure for wheat, to be applied to the ground | Ohio, but I have sacrificed so much in furnishin 
head moves the point through the fiftieth of an inch, one | before plowing. | the labratory of the Medical College of Ohio, an 
division will correspond to the five thousandth of an inch.| It is also recommended that seed wheat should in the promotion of general science, that I find 


In order to observe the motion of the point of the screw stand until it is very ripe before cutting, as the; myself compelled to serve for pay, in order to 


in this ease, a fine wire is attached to it, which is carried | yrain comes nearer to perfection, and contains) provide for my family. 
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; i sk if ri 7 his | earth, so distant and unconnected, that it is difficult to 
youthful days, I aided my parents in the | way, let me ask if the wide spaces between his | earth, , 

a wer fa farm, and oan. ge guide the|rows ought not to extend north and south, in- | imagine the same error to have proceeded from the same 
cultivation 0 ’ . sett : on for the lat-|80urce. At all events, the extent of their prevalence 
plow, to wield the scythe, the hoe, and the axe,| stead of east and west! His reason for the ~ alone renders them a ft eulject for serious investigation ; 
and am so far a practical farmer. I cannot) ter method was, that the — might be shade | and I propese at present to lay before you some of the 
therefore but feel a strong sympathy and lively | so as to keep down the weees. . | principal facts and arguments bearing on these points, for 
interest in agricultural pursuits, which preserves} Orner Instances of improvement from agri- | the collection of which we are mainly indebted to the in- 
the epithet conferred upon them of being, at the| cultural papers, I observed in the vicinity of dustry and research of M. Arago. 
same time, the ‘most noble and independent of| Granville, (which, let me say, is one of the most A large volume would be necessary to analyze all the 
all occupations.’ enlightened towns in the state.) I saw several | popular opinions which refer to the supposed lunar influ- 

The agriculture of Ohio needs improvement. | fields from which, [ am confident, more than one | ences. Me “wy oe suse = a the 
The riches of the forest mould are exhausted, and | hundred bushels to the acre have been gathered, | PTeipal of them, and shortly examine how far they can 

é , sad IP : :, : f the | be reconciled with the established principles of astronomy 
now a little art and industry are to be used in|judging from the size and frequeucy of the cud siuslen. 
supplying their place. The laboring farmer and | stalks (t) and size of the ear. I have no doubt | ‘The Red Moon.—It is believed generally, especially in 
the laboring man of science, (not the theoretic | that agricultural papers are taken in that vicinity ; 


Saar é rig the neighborhood of Paris, that in certain months of the 
drone,) must combine their experience and take | and probably there is in that region a flourishing | year, the moon exerts a great influence upon the pheno- 
council together, how they can raise two stalks 


agricultural society. mena of vegetation. Gardeners give the name of Red 
of wheat or ‘ two blades of grass’ where now but; Anorner Evipence of agricultural reading.— Moon to that moon which is full between the middle of 
one grows. Chemistry, botany, minerology, and | Around some barns, not well located, (built prob- April and the close of May. According to them, the 
§ . . ay Nea -| abl h s tak I saw large | light of the moon, at that season, exercises an injurious 

geology, are all concerned, and intimately con-|ably before the paper was tal en,) I saw larg influence upon the young shoots of plants. They sa 
nected with agriculture. I have often regretted | piles of compost, and other decided efforts made jie. tie p Ae tes eS Lsen ind tenho se nl 
that practical farmers but too often undervalue to prevent the washing away of ——— wb the lunar light redden and are killed as if by frost, at a 
the sciences and scientific men. But all this| ther along, [ saw that barns and pig-pens were time when the thermometer, exposed to the atmosphere, 
arises from their confounding science and mere | built over or on the edge of steep ravines, and | stands at many degrees above the freezing point. They 
pretensions, scientific men and mere drones, who |no effort made to remedy the defect. Your paper say, also, that if a clouded sky intercepts the moon's 
theorise without facts. Were the sciences and | would be of use to such farmers. It would tell light, it prevents these injurious consequences to the 
scientific men what some persons esteem them | them, that farmers who suffer their manure to be =e — the circumstances of temperature are the 

ir opinion is w ras allowing it to be washed into | S@me im Doth cases. : ' 

to be, their opinion is w ell ounded. . all wasted, by : - in “ wood , Any person who is acquainted with the beautiful theory 
The man of science who alone is entitled to creeks and rivers, or deposited in Mabe scal grok of dew, which we owe to Dr. Wells, will find no difficulty 
the respect of practical men, such as farmers and | tures,’ lose all the net profits of their farms, or); accounting for these effects erroneously imputed to the 
mechanics, must be a practical man himself; |‘ mighty near it. _ . |moon. If the heavens be clear and unclouded, all sub- 
must have a set of tools not inferior in costtoa| Inquiries. —I wish you would afford some in-| stances on the surface of the earth, which are strong and 
farm and its tools together ; must labor as assidu- | formation in regard to lime kilns. Large portions powerful radiators of heat, lose temperature by radiation, 
ously as a farmer, and must really ‘ earn his bread | of Athens county are abundantly supplied with while the unclouded sky returns no heat to them to re- 
with the sweat of his brow.’ lime stone of good quality. Still farmers are suf- store what they have lost. Such bodies, therefore, under 
anne” ‘ 2 | fei F d howe shausted d are these circumstances, become colder than the surrounding 

On reviewing what | have scribbled above, I | fering their lands to become exhausted, and are aie. wad eae aren, tt Eee Heddle Aaa” tae 
find the sentiment needs to be expressed in a|too rapidly making encroachments upon —~ fact, is produced, in po aan by shales ie 
different form, and would correctly stand thus: | woodlands, to make room for their uncertain and put’i¢ the firmament be enveloped in clouds, the clouds 
It is to be regretted that those who profess to be | fitful business of tobacco raising, and preparing having the quality of radiating heat, will restore by their 
scientific men, do not, all of them, make themselves their old fields for that remarkable production radiation, to substances upon the surface of the earth, as 
more worthy of the confidence of practical farmers | called ‘last gasp,’ to which | alluded last sum- | much heat as such substances lose by radiation; the tem- 

* * 








and mechanics * * mer. perature, therefore, of such bodies will be maintained at 
Very respectfully, yours, 1. Can you give any instruction as to the for- @ point equal to that of the air surrounding them. 

Jonx Locke. | mation of kilns, and the method of burning lime! Now the leaves and flowers of plants are strong and 

with weed. as etal is not always accessible! powerful radiators of heat. When the sky is clear, they 


eT aoe weer : . : -., | therefore lose temperature, and may be frozen. If, on 
Letter of a Traveler with Inquiries. 2. Describe the best _method of burning with the other hand, the sky be clouded, their temperature is 
Mr Eprror: Since 1 forwarded to you some | coal, mentioning the size of the fragments Of maintained for the reasons above stated. 
notes of travel last summer, I have had occasion | stone best for burning, with wood or coal. | ‘The moon, therefore, has no connexion whatever with 
> Si section| 3. What ought to be the cost, per hundred ‘this effect; and it is certain that plants would suffer, un- 
to retrace my steps over nearly the same sectio t : see L P 
of our great State, which afforded topics for my | bushels, of burning lime, where the stone is of der the same circumstances, whether the moon is above 
revious letters But somewhat different trains|easy access, lying thickly on the surface of the) or below the horizon. It equally is quite true that, if the 
pr ] o . F renient size for loadi into stone moon be above the horizon, the plants cannot suffer un- 
of r flection have been awakened. One thing I | ground, in convenient size for loading into -~ lean it. bo visible, becanss a Glen chy io indiapensahie, on 
. . ° ar | ats j s ; Ss 10 . > “we § é aT s 8 s e, 
could but remark as [ passed along: that farmers | — coed gs ha PB yt por ease oF much to the production of the injury to the plants as to 
have been, in various neighborhoods through this | “tart -wdry ion ye . ry ; san tn, te "| the visibility of the moon; and, on the other hand, the 
country, greatly influenced by the reading of | furnis rs standing, Iree of Cost, and IN BDUN-| same clouds which veil the moon and intercept her hght, 
agricultural journals Some are conscious of the ‘dance! . . give back to the plants that warmth which prevents the 
good they derive from such sources—others| 4. Please give a word of instruction as to the injury here adverted to. The popular opinion is there- 
manfully contend for their originality in the |quantity, per acre, to be used, and the mode of fore right as to the effect, but wrong as to the cause; and 


x ae : : : : aus ; li vill be at once discovered by showing that, on 

; ‘ y usbandry which they have | applying lime to land. ‘I pause for a reply.’ its error Wi . ) g ,ona 
sdepie’ of eee sn = iit, f an a PI 8 P A Teaver: fav night, wien the moon hep and, therefore, not 
sire. The benefit of enlarged and corrected| Ohio, Dec., 1845. | ee ee 


Time for felling Timber.— ‘| here is an opinion gener- 


views on the subject of agriculture, will inevit- N ‘ally entertained that timber should be felled only during 


ably be extended in widening gyrations around From Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Scie nce and Art. | the decline of the moon; for if it be cut down during its 
every intelligent farmer, till our nation becomes Lunar Influences. increase, it will not be of a good or durable quality. ‘Tis 
as noted for the excellence of its husbandry, as} On a former occasion, [see 0. Cult., vol. 1, p. 150,} I impression prevails in various countries. It is acted 
for its civil and political institutions. examined the question respecting the supposed influence upon in England, and is made the ground of legislation 
An Instance.—I found frequent reference to a | of the moon upon the weather, and demonstrated that so in France. The forest laws of the latter country inter- 
M s a farmer of eminence. As I ap-| far as actual observation has hitherto afforded grounds for dict the cutting of timber during the increase of the 
r———, as a farmer of em : § r | reasoning, there is no discoverable correspondence be- moon. M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire states, that he found 
proached his farm, I recognized some of the evi- | tween the lunar changes and the vicissitudes of rain and the same opinion prevalent in Brazil. Signor Francisco 
dences of paper farming. For several miles be- drought which can justify or in any degree countenance Pinto, an eminent agriculturist in the province of Espirito 
fore reaching his house, | observed that the corn, | the popular belief, so generally entertained, as to depend- Santo, assured him as the result of his experience, that 
in some fields, was planted in a particular man | ance of change of weather upon the changes of the the wood —— was ae nape at the full of the moon 
ner, in a kind of semi-dril!. The rows were four | moon. was immediately attacked by worms and very soon rot- 
feet apart, one way, east and west; the hills, the! But meteorological phenomena are not the only effects ted. a 
other way, were two feet apart, two stalks in a/ imputed to our satellite; that body, like comets, is made _ In the extensive forests of Germany, the same opinion 
hill. I was informed that the said Mr ——— had | responsible for a vast variety of interferences with organ-_ is entertained and acted upon with the most undoubting 
teod bushel f to the acre, b lant- | ized nature. The circalation of the Juices of vegetables, confidence mn Its truth. Sauer,a superintendent of some 
raise 112 MEWS CC COER NO tae » oY P | the qualities of grain, the fate of the vintage, are all laid of these districts, assigns what he believes to be its physi- 
ing in this manner. A still nearer approach 10 | to its account; and timber must be felled, the harvest cut cal cause. According to him, the increase of the moon 
his house afforded indications of covered drains. | down and gathered in, and the juice of the grape ex- Causes the sap to ascend in the timber, and, on the other 
My spirits began to brighten with the hope Of | pressed, at times and under circumstances regulated by hand, the decrease of the moon causes its descent. If 
seeing a Cultivator, either from Albany or Colum | the aspects of the moon, if excellence be hoped for in the timber, therefore, be cut during the decrease of the 
bus. I found, on my arrival, that some seven or | these products of the soil. moon, it will be cut in a dry state, the sap having retired, 
eight years ago, the proprietor of the farm had| According to popular belief, our satellite also presides and the wood, therefore, will be compact, solid, and dura- 
taken the Cultivator or Genesee Farmer, (he | °VeT human maladies; and the phenomena of the sick ble; but if it be cut during the increase of the moon, it 
id 1 hich :) that th were some | chamber are governed by the lunar phases; nay, the very will be felled with the sap in it, and will therefore be 
Cours net ress ect which ;) that there : | marrow of our bones, and the weight of our bodies, suffer more spongy, more easily attacked by worms, more diffi- 
good things im it, but that the paper advised some | increase or diminution by its influence. Nor is its im- cult to season, and more readily split and warped by 
things which he disapproved, and that, finally, he | puted power confined to physical or organic effects; it changes of temperature. . 
concluded to stop his paper and ‘ farm it’ in his | notoriously governs mental derangement. Admitting for a moment the reality of this supposition 
own way. Now, it was easy for me to see that| If these opinions respecting lunar influence were limit- concerning the motion of the sap, it would follow that 
he had been greatly benefited by the reading of | ed to particular countries, they would be less entitled to, the proper time for felling the timber would be the new 
that paper, and that his neigh dors had been ben- | serious consideration; but it is a curious fact that many moon, that being the epoch at which the descent of the 
efite by his improvement in husbandry. By the | of them prevail and have prevailed in quarters of the | Sap would have been made, and the ascent not yet com_ 
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menced. But can there be imagined, in the whole range 
of natural science, a physical relation more extraordinary 
and unaccountable than this supposed correspondence 
between the movement of the sap and the phases of the 
moon? Assuredly theory affords not the slightest coun- 
tenance to such a supposition. But let us inquire as to 
the fact whether it be really the case that the quality of 
timber depends upon the state of the moon at the time it 
is felled. 

M. Duhamel! Monceau, a celebrated French agricul- 
turist, has made direct and positive experiments, for the 
purpose of testing this question, and has clearly and con- 
clusively shown that the qualities of timber felled in 
different parts of the lunar month are the same. M. 
Duhamel felled a great many trees of the same age, 
growing from the same soil, and exposed to the same as- 
pect, and never found any difference in the quality of the 
timber when he compared those which were felled in the 
decline of the moon with those. which were felled during 
its increase; in general they have afforded timber of the 
same quality. He adds, however, that by a circumstance, 
which was doubtless fortuitous, a slight difference was 
manifested in favor of timber which had been felled be- 
tween the new and full moon—contrary to popular 
opinion. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Vegetables.—It is an 
aphorism, received by all gardeners and agriculturists in 
Europe, that vegetables, plants, and trees, which are ex- 


pected to flourish and grow with vigor, should be planted, 


grafted, and pruned, during the increase of the moon. 
This opinion is altogether erroneous. The increase or 
decrease of the moon has no appreciable influence on the 
phenomena of vegetation; and the experiments and ob- 
servations of several French agriculturists, and especially 
of M. Duhamel du Monceau, (already alluded to,) have 
clearly established this. 

Montanari has attempted, like M. Sauer, to assign the 
physical cause for this imaginary effect. During the 
day, he says, the solar heat augments the quantity of sap 
which circulates in plants, by increasing the magnitude 
of the tube through which the sap moves, while the cold 
of the night produces the opposite effect, by contracting 
these tubes. Now, at the moment of sunset, if the moon 
be increasing, it will be above the horizon, and the warmth 
of its light would prolong the circulation of the sap; but, 
during its decline, it will not rise for a considerable time 
after sunset, and the plants will be suddenly exposed to 
the unmitigated cold of the night, by which a sudden 
contraction of leaves and tubes will be produced, and the 
circulation of the sap as suddenly obstructed. 

If we admit the lunar rays to possess any sensible 
calorific power, this reasoning might be allowed; but it 
will have very little force when it is considered that the 
extreme change of temperature which can be produced 
by the lunar light, does not amount to the thousandth 
part of a degree of the thermometer. 

It is a curious circumstance that this erroneous preju- 
dice prevails on the American continent. M. Auguste 
de Saint Hiliare states that, in | razil, cultivators plant 
during the decline of the moon all vegetables whose roots 


are used as food, and, on the contrary, they plant during | 


the increasing moon the sugar-cane, maize, rice, beans, 
&c., and those which bear the food upon their stocks and 
branches. Experiments, however, were made and re- 
ported by M. de Chauvalon, at Martinique, on vegetables 
of both kinds, planted at different times in the lunar 
month, and no appreciable difference in their qualities 
was discovered. 

There are some traces of a principle in the rule adopted 
by the South American agronomes, according to which 
they treat the two classes of plants, distinguished by the 
production of fruit on their roots or on their branches, 
differently; but there are none in the European aphor- 
isms. The directions of Pliny are still more specific: he 
prescribes the time of the full moon for sowing beans, 
and that of the new moon for lentils. ‘Truly,’ says M. 
Arago, ‘we have need of a robust faith to admit, without 
proof, that the moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, 
shall, in one position, act advantageously upon the vege- 
tation of beans, and that in the opposite position, and at 
the same distance, she shall be propitious to lentils. ’ 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Grain.— Pliny states, 
that if we would collect grain for the purpose of imme- 
diate sale, we should do so at the full of the moon, 
because, during the moon’s increase, the grain augments 
remarkably in magnitude; but if we would collect the 
grain to preserve it, we should choose the new moon, or 
the decline of the moon. 


So far as it is consistent with observation that more 
rain fall during the increase of the moon than during its 
decline, there may be some reason for this maxim; but 
Pliny, or those from whom we receive the maxim, can 
barely have credit for grounds so rational: besides which, 
the difference in the quantity of rain which falls during 
the two periods is too insignificant to produce the effects 
here adverted to. ; 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Wine-making.— It is a 
maxim of wine-growers, that wine which has been made 
in tw'o moons is never of a good quality, and cannot be 
clear. Toaldo, the celebrated Italian meteorologist, whose 
mind appears to have been predisposed for the reception 
of lunar prejudice, attempts to justify this maxim. ‘The 
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| vinous fermentation,’ he says, ‘can only be carried on in 
two moons when it begins immediately before the new 
moon; and, consequently, that this being a time when 
| the enlightened side of the moon is turned for the most 
part from the earth, our atmosphere is deprived of the 
heat of the lunar rays, that, therefore, the temperature 
of the air is lowered, and the fermentation is less active.’ 
To this we need only answer, that the moon’s rays do 
| not affect the temperature of the air to the extent of one 
| thousandth part of a degree of the thermometer, and that 
| the difference of temperatures of any two neighboring 
| places, in which the process of making the wine of the 
|same soil and vintage might be conducted, must be a 
| thousand times greater at any given moment of time, and 
| yet no one ever imagines that such a circuimstance can 
| affect the quality of the wine. 

It is a maxim of Italian wine merchants, that wine 
| ought never to be transferred from one vessel to another 
| in the month of January or March, unless in the decline of 
| the moon, under penalty of seeing it spoiled. 

Toaldo has not favored us with any physical reason for 
| this maxim; but it is remarkable that Pliny, on the au- 
| thority of Hyginus, recommends precisely the opposite 
|course. We may presume that, from such contrary 
| rules, it may reasonably be inferred that the moon has no 
| influence whatever in this case. 

Among the maxims of Pliny we find that grapes should 
| be dried by night at new moon, and by day at full moon. 
| When the moon is new it is below the horizon during 
| the night, and above it during the day, and when it is full 
|it is above the horizon during the night, and below it 
| during the day. The maxim of Pliny, therefore, is equi- 
| valent to a condition requiring that the grapes should be 
| dried when the moon is below the horizon. It is evident 
| that the absence of the moon is not required in this case, 
in consequence of any effect which her light might pro- 
duce if she were present; for when the moon is new she 

affords no light, even when in the firmament, the illu- 
| minated side being turned from the earth. If the maxim 
| be founded upon any reason, it must, therefore, either be 
|} on some influence which the moon is supposed to pro- 
| duce when present, independent of her light (the absence 
| of which influence is desired,) or it may be that she may 
| be supposed to transmit some effect through the solid 
| mass of the earth, when on the other side of it, which she 


| is incapable of producing without its intervention. The | 


| maxim is probably as absurd and groundless as the other 
| effects imputed to the moon. * * * * 

| Supposed Lunar Influence on Putrefaction.— Pliny and 
| Plutarch have transmitted itas a maxim, that the light of 
the moon facilitates the putrefaction of animal substances, 
per covers them with moisture. ‘The same opinion pre- 
| vails in the West Indies and in Sonth America. 

pression is prevalent, also, that certain kinds of fruit 
exposed to moonlight lose their flavor and become soft 
and flabby; and that if a wounded mule be exposed to 
the light of the moon during the night, the wound will 
become irritated, and frequently become incurable. 

Such effects, if real, may be explained upon the same 
principles as those by which we have already explained 
the effects imputed to the red moon. Animal substances 
exposed to a clear sky at night, are liable to receive a de- 
position of dew, which humidity has a tendency to accel- 
erate putrefaction. But this effect will be produced if 
the sky be clear, whether the moon be above the horizon 
or not. 





| deeds imputed to her. 





Tue Coivumsus Horticotrurat Society will meet at 
Ambos’ Saloon, on Tuesday evening, June 2d, for the 
inspection of strawberries, and any other rare fruits or 
flowers that may be broughtin. We are requested by 
the President also to state, that meetings will be held at 
the sane place, every Saturday evening during fruit sea- 
son. 


‘In Apvance or THE Mait.2—We have been 
sweltering, for the last few days, under as fair a 
sample of the August dog-day’s heat as the veriest 
salamander could desire. 
that the warm weather has come on by express, 
as it is some two months ahead of the almanac.— 
Zanesville Courier, May 29th. 





An im- | 


The moon, therefore, in this case, is a witness | 
}and not an agent; and we must acquit her of the mis- | 


It is the general belief 





The Wool Markets. 
What is the price of wool? is at the present time the first ques- 
tion on the minds and lips of a large number of our subscribers.— 
We cannot answer it very definitely, but will give such items as we 
find in the few papers that venture to say any thing on the subject: 


Woot. — It seems to be the prevailing impression, among those 
engaged in the trade. as well as consumers, that the prices of wool 
will rule somewhat lower this year than last, probably from 10 to 
15 per cent., and as the subject is one of importance the production 
of wool having become of great value to the country, we transfer 
to our columns the annexed remarks of a correspondent of the Bal- 
timore Patriot, said to be connected with a large woo! house in that 
city, merely remarking, that the views are supported by the trade 
generally. He estimatesthe amount of wool to be clipped in the 
United States this year, at 140,000,000 jhs., of which 110,000,000 ja. 
will be required for home consumption, leaving a surplus for export 
of 30,000,000 fhs. The average value, if based on haif-blood meri- 
no, is about 25c. P fh, or $36,666,66, at the present ruling prices.— 
The increased production is greater than the increase in the home 
demand; and the day is not distant, when the amount for export 
will exceed the amoun; consumed at home. ‘The amount experi- 
mented upon by shippers in 1°45, was about 1,200,000 }}s., result 
ing in a loss to the operators of more than 10 per cent.; thus show- 
ing that our wool-growers must, in future, accede to a decline in 
price of 12@15 per cent., for the export price will as surely fix its 
value at home, as it does the price of cotton, flour, &c. We beg 
leave to remark, thatthe burs and filth often sent to market with 
wool, deteriorate its value below its real worth; more attention 
must be given to the whole business of breeding, washing, assort- 
ing, &c., and then an advance in price may be confidently looked 
for, that will fully compensate the grower for his extra exertion,— 
The general impression now is, that the following prices will be 
those offered by manufacturers and shippers, for the new clip, viz: 
For the coarse fleece wash, 18&@20c.; for } to 4 blood merino, 21@ 
24e.; for } to full blood, 25@27c.; for prime Saxony, 27 @30c.; extra 
prime lots, extra price; Ohio tub wash, 200@22c,; and pulled, 200@ 
25c. per fh., according to quality and condition.— Pennsylvanian. 

Tut Woot Marker has been quite active for the last week.— 
The prices rule lower than last year, on account of the large clip 
expected this year. We quote common woo! al 16@18e. ® jh; } to 
} blood, 19@22; 3 to full blood, 23426. Not much fine wool has 
arrived as yet, The prices paid are fully up to the quotations in 
Pitishurgh, Detroit and Cleveland.—Akron Beacon. 


New York and Boston papers show nothing yet doing in the 
wool trade, 


Exatanp.—The Livespool Times, of May Sth, says: There has 
been consideraly more business done in foreign woo's during the 
latter partof last month than at any period since the commence. 
ment of the year, which, it isto be hoped, may continue, as con- 
sumers are very light in stock. On the 7th and &th inst., there will 
be a large quantity offered by auciion, which wil! draw a large num- 
ber of buyers to this market, Of American, there is little held here, 





THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, May 30.--- Flour has declined to 2,87 @ 
3,00 ¥ bbl.; Wheat, 57 @ 60 ¥ bu.; Corn, 27 @ 30; Oats, 
|24 @ 25: Rye, 50 @ 53; Barley 60 @ 65 cts. ¥ bu. Pork 
| remains dull; mess, 9,00 @ 9,50, prime 7,00 @ 7,50 ¥ bbl. 
Lard. No. 1, kegs and bbls, 53 @ 6 cts. # Ib. Butter for 
packing, 7 @9cts. Cheese for shipping, 64 cts. ® tb. 
W ool, the Chronicle says, continues to come very slowly; 
we notice the sales of several small lots, amounting in all 
to 1500@2000 Ibs, at quotations, viz: Com. to 4 blood, 
| 16@18c.; 4 blood, 21 c.; } blood, 23e.; full blood, 25. 
| New York, May 29.-- Flour is dull, at 4,374 @ 4,50; 
| Wheat for shipment, 1,00; Corn for do., 65 @ 68 cts. wt. ; 
Oats 32 cts. No change in provisions. 


| COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[ MARKET, TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS. | 


| Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, June 1. 
GRAIN. PouLtry. 


Wheat, full wt.,bu., 60 @ Turkeys,each, 37 a@ 50 
Indian corn, 2 a 23, Geese, $ o 
Oats, 16 a Ducks, “* 8a ii 
Chickens, ** 8 a W 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour retail,bbl., 3,12 @3,25 SUNDRIES. 
| * 100 Ibs, 2,00 a Apples, bu, a 
| “  Buckwheat,2,00 @ sd dried, 1,50 @ 1,75 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a Peaches,dried, 2.00 a 250 
| Homminy,qnart, 3 a 4 Potatoes Wai 25; 
| Beef, hd. qr Hay, ton, 5,00 « 
} * 100 Ibs., 3,00 a 3, Wood, hard,cord,1,25 a 1,50 
} “ fore qr., 2.00 a 2,50) Balt, bbl., 1,75 @ 1,87 
Pork, mess, bbl. 9,00 a 975g ‘ 
| « prime 750 ¢ ‘SEEDS. 
| Hams,country,!Ib., 6 @ Clover, bu., 4.25 a 4,50 
“ eity.cured, 7 a & Timothy, 3,00 @ 3,50 
Lard, tb., ret., 6) a Flax, 75 a #1 
| “ in kgs. orbls. 6 @ 
| Butter, bestroils, 10 a 124 Aaum, = 
“ ‘ = ‘ot, 100 Ibs.. 2.75 a 290 
} common 9 ail Pearl 3:50 @ 2.75 
“ in kegs, 7 a Seore 10d salt ro eae 
} heese, 6} a Cas sails, - a 
| Eggs, dozen, 5 a 6 
Maple sugar, Ib. 5 6 
- molasses, gal, 50 
Honey comb, Ib. W @ 12} 
“ strained Wea 14} 








| IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
Prrrs’ Parent Grain Separator.— Manufactured by H. D. 
| Jameson, Massillon, Ohio. 
5 ig MACHINE is portaBLe, only requiring about 50 minutes 
to put up for ase, in the field or barn. It thrashes, carries off 
the straw, fans [cleans] the grain in the most perfeot manner, and 
deposites it in a bag or box, ready for market, all at one operation— 
thus effecting a great saving of hands in attendance; and thrashin 
and cleaning from 200 to 500 bushels per day, with great ease to al 
concerned, The machines are simple, strong, and durable in their 
construction, and not liable to get out of order—often thrashing and 
cleaning from ten to fifteen thousand bushe!s without repair. 
June |, 1846.—3t. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
| A FEW thousand sweet potato plants; a'so a choice selection oy 
Garden Seeds raised the past season, to be had on application to 
the subscriber, north-east corner of Seventh and Broad Streets. 
LEWIS JENKINS. 


Columbus, O., May 1, 1846. 











